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HE second half of the fourteenth century is really 

more important in history than in literature. 

Several new social developments are consummated, 

and several new factors enter into political import- 

ance. The constitutional result of the three reigns that fill the 

fourteenth century is the growth of the House of Commons 

to its full share of political power, the recognition of its right 

as the representative of the mass of the nation, and the vindi- 

cation of its claims to exercise powers which, in the preceding 

century, had been possessed by the baronage only. It is not 

without cause that Froissart notes that J/ fault que li rois 

@’Engleterre obeisse a son peuple et face tout ce qu'il voellent. Or, 
as it is put in Piers Plowman concerning the King :— 


. + Knyghthod hym ladde. 
Might of the comunes made him to regne (Prol., 112). 





1 A Lecture delivered to the Fabian Summer School, Sept. 6th, 1909. 
I have assumed, in this paper, the correctness of Professor Manley’s theory 


concerning the authorship of Piers Plowman. ‘Vide, The Cambridge History of 


Literature, Vol. II. 
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Socially the great event is the gradual breakdown of the 
feudal system and the growth of free labour. Next, the sub- 
stitution of money for labour rent, did much to modify the social 
condition of the country. The Black Death depopulated half 
the kingdom, and caused a rapid and strenuously resisted rise 
of wages. The Statutes of Labourers increased the general 
discontent, and everywhere men were ready for an excuse to 
rebel. Finally, in 1381, this discontent culminated in the 
Peasants’ Revolt, which, though it failed to obtain the desired 
charters, struck a vital blow at villeinage. 

These various events naturally enough influence the writers 
of the day: for the first time literature begins to concern 
itself with social and political problems, and it is possible to 
deduce the social needs and conditions of fourteenth-century 
England from the writings of contemporaries. Certain com- 
plaints occur again and again throughout the period—in the 
works of moralists, poets, and men of religion. The rich 
oppress and ill-treat the poor; wages are not paid ; landlords 
are proud and covetous ; labourers are insolent and insubordi- 
nate ; they refuse to work; they demand too high wages ; 
they are lazy and grasping. The Church is full of corruption : 
priests, friars, monks, nuns—all care only for luxury and 
power, while they forget their vows and their duties. The 
Church herself takes thought mainly for her temporal posses- 
sions. The King forgets the duties of kingship. 


Not all that the King desires is expedient for him; he has a charge laid 
upon him and must maintain law and do justice (Vox Clamantis). 


Instead he grieves his people. The end of the world is at 
hand. 

Preachers and writers are singularly unanimous in their 
criticisms. Good-tempered Robert Brunn at the beginning 
of the century, writing for lewd men and sinners, harps upon 
the same themes as John Wycliffe selects at the close. The 
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authors of Piers Plowman, inflamed with indignation, draw the 
same picture as Chaucer, the tolerant, broad-minded, humour- 
ous poet. ‘Moral Gower” is at one with his friend; the 
songs and lyrics of the time tell the same story, so do 
the chroniclers and historians. The task of tracing the 
various demands for reform is extraordinarily interesting, and 
brings the details of life in medieval England vividly home 
to us. One of the first things to notice is the new attitude 
adopted with reference to the poorer classes. In Chaucer and 
“‘ Langland ” the peasants are recognized as an important factor 
in the State; the ploughman is not merely noticed; he be- 
comes the hero of a poem, and at times, in Piers Plowman, is 
taken to represent the ideal type of human nature, even Christ 
in human form (B. XIX, etc.) 

Never before had there been a literature of the lower 
orders, and this new importance is the result of social changes 
and upheaval. Not the least significant feature in Chaucer’s 
Prologue is the mixture of all classes and degrees, and the im- 
portance given to the burgesses and men of lower social rank. 
In the tales of the middle-class pilgrims it is the Wife of Bath 
who gives the following description of the true gentleman, 
which bears out Gower’s emphatic statement that no accident 
of birth constitutes a claim to “ gentilesse” :— 


But for ye speken of swich gentilesse 

As is descended out of old richesse, 

That therefore sholden ye be gentil men, 
Swich arrogance is not worth an hen. 

Looke, who that is moost vertuous alway, 
Pryvee and rapert, and moost entendeth ay 

To do the gentil dedes that he kan, 

Taak hym for the grettest gentil man. 

Crist wole, we clayme of hym oure gentillesse, 
Nat of oure eldres, for hire old richesse. 

For thogh they us al hir heritage,— 

For which we clayme to been of heigh parage [dignity ],— 
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Yet may they nat biquethe for no thyng, 
To noon of us, hir vertuous lyvyng, 
That made hem gentil men y-called be, 
And bad us folwen hem in swich degree. 


Similarly, the Maunciple insists that a rich tyrant is no 
better than a poor thief; the Parson proclaims that “ those 
that be clept thralls be God’s people.” 

Generally speaking, however, medieval writers seem to 
believe in the principle of gradation in human society. There 
are three main degrees—Clergy, Knighthood, and Peasantry, 
as Gower enumerates them in Vox Clamantis, each with its own 
special duties and privileges. Thus, in Lydgate’s debate of 
Horse, Goose, and Sheep the matter is put in a nutshell. 
These three have been disputing the supremacy and their 
relative importance to the State. The judges—the Eagle and 
the Lion—see that none can be lost to the common weal, and 
pronounce accordingly :— 


That noon of hem to othir shuld do no wrong 
The ravenous wolf, the sely lambe t’ oppresse ; 
And thouh oon be more than an othir strong, 
To the febler do no froward duresse. 
Al extorcioun is groundid on falsnesse ; 
seal Odious of old been all comparisouns, 
And of comparisouns is gendrid hatereede ; 
Al folk be nat of lik condiciouns, 
Nor lik disposid of thouht, wil or deede 
rennin Hed and feete been necessary bothe ; 
Feet beryn vp all, and hedis shal provide 
coneee Nature his giftis doth dyversly devide. 


seeeee 


The duties of the three orders are clearly established, and here 
again we may take Gower’s account as representative :—' 


1 Cf. P. P. B. Prol., 114 :-— 


And thanne cam kynde wytte . and clerkes he made, 
For to counseille the kyng . and the comune saue. 


The kyng and knyghthode . and clergye both 
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The clergy are to follow the example of Christ, to preach His 
Gospel, to teach by precept and example. Knighthood was 
established to defend the Church, and for the good of the 
community, more particularly of the oppressed. Thus the good 
knight labours neither for gain, glory, nor love, but fights 
for victory over the enemies of the Church and of his country, 
and procures for us the blessing of peace. Lastly, the Com- 
mons in their several degrees are to provide sustenance for 
mankind ; the merchants and craftsmen by fair trading ; the 
peasants and labourers by cultivating the soil and working with 
their hands. Thus each order has its proper work, and the 
balance of the State can be preserved only if this is loyally 
carried out. (Vox Clam.) 

This, too, is the view advocated in Piers Plowman. The 
authors wish for reform within the separate classes, but they do 
not plead for equality. The Government is to be purged within, 
not altered in its external conditions or primary character : 
men, not institutions, are what stand most in need of re- 
formation. 

But though fourteenth-century writers and thinkers for the 
most part do not desire a violent upheaval and change in the 
conditions to which they are accustomed, there is nevertheless 
a marked tendency to emphasize the equality of men in the 
eyes of their Maker. Though their several ranks are deter- 
mined by nature, yet before God all men are equal. 


When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 


This Socialistic doctrine was spread far and wide by John Ball and 


Casten that the comune . shulde hemself fynde. 

The comune contreved . of kynde witte craftes, 

And for profit of all the poeple . plowmen ordeyned, 
To tilie and travaile . as trewe lyf asketh. 

The kynge and the comune . and kynde witte the thridde 
Shope law and lewte . eche man to knowe his owne. 
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his followers ; and Wycliffe, by far the greatest and most inde- 
pendent thinker of the time, was himself strongly Communistic in 
his views, and quite as emphatic as John Ball in their expression. 
Indeed, the main difference between them in this respect is, 
that Wycliffe would not have wished to sow them broadcast 
among the people. But if we may judge from his writings, he 
would assuredly not have rejected Ball’s text :— 


At the beginning we were all created equal: it is the tyranny of 
perverse men which has caused slavery to arise in spite of God’s law. 


Or, as Froissart paraphrases one of his discourses :— 


We be all come from one father and one mother, Adam and Eve: 
whereby can they say or showe that they be gretter lordes than we be, 
sauynge by that they cause vs to wyn and labour for that they dispende.” 


It is not hard to conjure up a picture of the effect such 
words produced on the discontented, and to realize how— 


They wolde murmure one with another in the fieldes and in the ways 
as they went togyder, affermying how Johan Ball sayd trouthe. 


Wycliffe’s order of poor preachers was instituted to carry 
on the neglected duties of the begging friars ; they were to 
wander from village to village, preaching the Gospel and 
spreading their Master’s doctrines. They maintained the 
theory of individual responsibility to God ; and that all tem- 
poral dominion and authority are founded not on right, but on 
grace. Sin destroys the right to such dominion, and no obe- 
dience to sinners is essential. The religious discourse, as 
preached in simple English by these children of the people, 
must often have developed into something very like a political 
appeal, engendering, according to the statute issued against them 
in 1382, 
discord and dissension betwixt divers estates of the said realm, as well 


spiritual as temporal . . . exciting . . . the people to the great peril of all 
the realm. 
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Wycliffe would have had his followers simply call the people 
to repentance, and, by their preaching, arouse a desire for moral 
rather than political reformation. But they did not limit them- 
selves to one side of his teaching, and there is no doubt that it 
was largely by their means that the spirit of discontent and rebel- 
lion was fostered which culminated in the Peasants’ Revolt. It 
was not difficult to stir up those, who were already on the verge 
of insurrection ; and these priests, who were often sprung from 
the labouring classes, knew under what disabilities they suffered 
and what miseries they endured. 

There were, indeed, many reasons for their discontent. 
Under the manorial system, by far the larger part of the rural 
population was in a state of serfdom. The villeins were ob- 
liged to render specific corporal service to their lords ; they 
were bound, for instance, to plough a certain number of acres, 
to perform certain other kinds of manual labour in return for 
permission to live on an estate from which they could not legally 
run away. More than half their time must ordinarily have 
been spent in the lord’s service: the wages claimed took the 
form of lands and of rights of common pasturage. The 
English serf was in no sense a slave. His privileges were as 
secure as those of his master: he could not be evicted: he 
could not be made to give more than the stipulated services, 
and he might cultivate his own land and spend the little money 
he could earn as he chose. On the other hand, he could not 
sell his cattle,’ marry his daughter, educate or apprentice his son 
without paying for permission: he could not bring a suit 
against his lord, and, in the eyes of the law, he had no posses- 
sion of his own, since his property ultimately belonged to the 


1 For may no cherle chartre make . ne his catel selle 
Withouten leue of his lord . no lawe wil it graunte. 
Ac he may renne in arrevage . and rowme so fro home, 
And as a reneyed [abandoned] caityf . recchelesly gon aboute. 
(B. XI, 122.) 
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manor. In practice this system worked very well for several 
centuries, and caused comparatively little hardship, until in the 
fourteenth century the villein gradually discovered that forced 
labour was degrading, and that it was in his power to claim 
personal liberty." The change came about very slowly, and at first 
almost imperceptibly. It began to suit the convenience of the 
lord, not of the villein, whose life, though hard, was not much 
more arduous than that of the rest of the rural population, and 
whose interests were closely connected with those of the manor 
to which he belonged. Very often, however, it had not proved 
easy to cultivate the land satisfactorily by forced labour: besides, 
ready money in the present was often more desirable than 
crops in the future. As a consequence the custom grew of 
commuting personal service for cash payments whenever this 
appeared preferable. What was at first an innovation, depen- 
dent on the lord’s will, developed slowly into a precedent. 
Men who had for years been dispensed from forced labour, 
murmured when this was again demanded from them. Tem- 
porary expedients were thus converted into permanent privileges: 
it ceased to be unusual to pay wages for work that had to 
be done, and so there came into existence a new class of hired 
labourers. At the same time the larger tenants began to pay rent 
for their farms, not as a money commutation for services formerly 
rendered in labour, but as a fair proportion of the profit arising 
from the cultivation of the land leased to them. In this way 
the lord of the manor was relieved of the responsibility of 
farming the whole of his property, while at the same time the 
land was secured from deterioration and his income was 
assured. The growth of a class of yeomen-farmers was in 
every respect an advantage. In short, it seemed in the begin- 
ning that nothing but good was likely to be derived from all 
these changes. In the middle of the fourteenth century, how- 

1 Recent authorities dispute the importance usually ascribed to the substitution 
of money for labour rents in the fourteenth century. 
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ever, new circumstances arose which altered the aspect of things. 
All Europe was devastated by the Black Death, and England 
did not escape the scourge. It has been computed that in a 
single year, 1349-50, more than half the population of East 
Anglia was swept away. And this was only one of successive 
visitations, which imperilled the welfare of the whole country 
and gave rise to many results. One of the most far-reaching 
of these was the scarcity of labour, which in consequence could 
be obtained only at a dearer rate. It was no longer possible to 
enforce previous scales of payment, nor to prevent labourers 
wandering from one part of the country to the other when 
their services were everywhere at a premium. A contemporary 
chronicler records that 

labourers were so elated and contentious that they did not pay any 
attention to the command of the King; and if anybody wanted to hire 
them, he was bound to pay them what they asked; and so he had his 


choice either to lose his harvest and crops or give in to the proud and 
covetous desires of the workmen. 


At the same time the value of land decreased, since everywhere 
it was to be had in plenty, and tenants could always obtain 
easier terms by the threat to give up their holdings. Legally, 
of course, they had no power to make use of their opportunity ; 
but in practice it was found impossible to enforce the law. 
Similarly, the Statutes of Labourers, which tried to prevent 
the rise of wages, proved quite inadequate as a means to cope 
with the new force which had arisen—labour for the first time 
at war with embarrassed capitalists. It was impossible to fix 
by law the conditions of employment or the price of pro- 
visions. Extortionate demands could only be met by increased 
supply—but this the Middle Ages had yet to discover. The 
Statutes were generally evaded, and resulted in little but in- 
creased discontent on the part of those whom they threatened 
with unduly severe punishment for disobedience. That the 
measures taken were unsuccessful is proved by the fact that the 
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Statutes were re-enacted no less than fifteen times between the 
years 1349 and 1444, because, as the law of 1388 puts it, 


that servants and labourers are not, nor by a long time have been, willing 
to serve and labour without outrageous and excessive hire. 


The enforcement of the Statute in individual cases added to 
the general irritation and ferment. The labourers were 
embittered and grew more and more opposed, not only 
to their nominal masters, but also to the Government and 
the upper classes generally. One has only to glance at the 
literature of the time to see how widespread was the spirit of 
rebellion. The eager reception of the Lollard preachers ; the 
glad acceptance of their doctrines of independence ; the new 
attitude of self-assertion on the part of the people: all mark a 
new era. The unquestioning obedience of feudal times was at 
an end, and there was reason for the complaints of the upper 
classes that the improvement of the economic position of the 
labourers had produced more discontent than ever before. 
Resentment of the hardships which they endured increased 
rather than diminished when the removal of former burdens 
made those which remained still more intolerable. In Piers 
Plowman we have the steadfast upholding of the existing 
order of society, yet in it voice is clearly given—as well 
by protests against abuses as by reproofs to labourers—to the 
prevalent causes for discontent on the part of nobles and of 
people. In this work all the factors which helped to produce 
the Peasants’ Revolt are depicted. Let us look at some of the 
pictures painted there in such lurid colours :— 

The authors complain first of all, of the increased luxury of 
the rich, which results in pride and in lack of faith : 


- » 80 is pryde waxen 
In religioun and in alle the rewme - amonges riche and pore 
That preyeres haue no power - the pestilence to lette. 


(B. X, 75.) 
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The hall stands deserted, for lord and lady in their niceness 
must needs eat apart, where they are spared the sight of the 
poor, and can “ carpe of Christ,” and have him “ muche in hure 
mouthe ” :— 


Elyng [desolate] is the halle - vche daye in the wyke, 
There the lorde ne the lady - liketh nougte to sytte. 
Now hath vche a reule - to eten bi hym-selue 
In a pryue parloure - for pore mennes sake, 
Or in a chambre with a chymneye - and leue the chief halle, 
That was made for meles - men to eten inne. 
(B. X, 93.) 


The rich have 


Gret lyking to lyue - with-oute laboure of body. 
(B. XIV, 129.) 


In contrast with these, there is the picture of the poor 
man’s cot—a lifelike scene painted with all the strength of 
sincerity :— 

The most needy aren oure neighebores - and we nyme good hede, 

As prisons in puttes - and poure folk in cotes, 

Charged with children . and chef lordes rente, 

That thei with spynnyng may spare . spenen hit in hous-hyre 

Both in mylk and in mele . to make with papelotes [porridge] 

To aglotye [satisfy] with here gurles [childern] . that greden [cry] after 
fode 


Also hemselue . suffren muche hunger, 
And wo in winter-tyme . with wakynge a nyghtes 
To ryse to the ruel [space between bed and wall] . to rocke the cradel, 
Bothe to karde and to kembe . to clouten and to wasche, 
To rubbe and to rely [wind on a reel] . russhes to pilie, 
That reuthe is to rede . othere [or] in ryme shewe 
The wo of these women . that wonyeth [live] in cotes ; 
And of meny other men . that muche wo suffren, 
Both afyngred and afurst . to turne the fayre outwarde, 
And beth abasshed for to begge . and wolle nat be aknowe 
What hem needeth at here neihebores . at non and at even. 
(C. X, 71, and cf. B. VI, 280.) 


In contrast in with these “ respectable poor,” are the laz 
aga P' poor, y 
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louts who will not work, and for whom no food is good 
enough :— 


And tho wolde Wastour nougt werche . but wandren aboute, 

Ne no begger ete bred . that benes inne were, 

But of coker or clerematyn [fine bread] . or elles of clene whete 

Ne none halpeny ale . in none wise drynke, 

But of the best and the brounest . that in borghe is to selle 

Laboreres that haue no lande . to lyue on but her handes 

Deyned nougt to dyne a day . nygt olde wortes, 

May no peny-ale hem paye . ne no pece of bakoun, 

But if it be fresch flesch other fische . fryed other bake, 

And that chaude or plus chaud . for [fear of ] chillyng of her mawe. 
(B. VI, 304.) 


Such folk refuse to do anything unless goaded on by 
hunger and pestilence. They pretend to be diseased beggars : 


. + and feyned hem blynde 
Some leyde here legges aliri . as such loseles conneth 

And made her mone to Pieres . and preyde hym of grace : 
For we have no lymes to labour with. (B. VI, 123.) 


Others become hermits and pilgrims : 


For vnder godes secre seel . here synnes ben ykeuered, 
. _« lewed eremytes, 
That loken fal leuhaliche . to lacchen mennes almesse, [look 
humbly in order to catch men’s alms] 
In hope to sitten at euen . by the hote coles 
Vniouke his legges abrod . other lygge at his ese. 
Rest him and roste hym . and his ryg turne 
Drynke drue and - and drawe hym thanne to bedde 
- . and cast hym to 7 
In ydelness and i in ese . and by others trauayle. (C. X, 139.) 


These are the false hermits who used to be, not clerks, but 
workmen, webbes and taillours, and carters knaves 
with 
long labour and lyte wynninge. 


Like other wastrels, they frequent the taverns of which such 
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a wonderful sketch is given, with all the motley crew who 
assemble in such places (B. v. 305.), Cis the shoemaker, Watte 
the warrener, Tim the tinker, and the rest. 

Reason shall reckon with these and with all unwilling 
labourers who demand high wages, rich food, a free life, and 
little work. 

But equally, nobles who do wrong are vigorously denounced 
—the ite Sy who borrow the peasants’ goods, the merchants 
who forestall the markets, or “engross” (monopolize) or 
“‘ regrate” (buy in a cheap market to sell in a dear one) :— 

And thanne come Pees into parlement . and put forthe a bille 
How Wronge ageinst his wille . had his wyf taken. . . 

He borwed of me bayward . he broughte hym home nevre 
Ne no ferthynge therfore . for naughte I couthe plede. 

He meynteneth his men . to morther myn hewen [servants] 
He forestalleth my feyres . and fighteth in my chepyng 


And breketh up my bernes dore ; and bereth aweye my whete, 
And taketh me but a taile [gives me only a tally] . for ten quarters of oats. 


Money and goods are sent abroad to the Pope, all statutes 
notwithstanding. Priests fill secular offices instead of tending 
their flocks: they run off to London to sing chantries at 
Paul’s : simony flourishes : the Pope maintains armies— 


fynt folke to fyghte . and Cristene blod to spille. (B. XIX, 439.) 


He cares more for temporal power than for peace and religion : 
friars and wandering preachers and pardoners are hopelessly 
corrupt, while 


The cuntre is the curseder . that cardynales come inne. 
It is only a pious aspiration, but one echoed by the whole of 
Europe, that God may 


- + » amende the pope . that pileth [robs] holy kirke 
And cleymeth befor the kynge . to be keper over Crystene 
And counteth nought though Crystene . ben culled and robbed. 


These protests remind us that the Good Parliament had 
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complained that the taxes levied by the Pope were five times as 
great as those due to the King ; that in 1372 it was enacted that 
all prelates were to be deprived of secular office ; that Wycliffe 
wished to secularize the property of the Church; and that 
Parliament, poets, and preachers were at one in thinkirg that 
rapacity and greed, rather than self-denial and good works, had 
come to be the distinguishing marks of Churchmen. What 
with ill-living, what with the actual superstitions fostered and 
encouraged by the more disreputable “ men of religion,” and the 
immunity to evil-doers afforded by the much abused rights of 
sanctuary, the sanctity of the Church merely served as a cloak 
for all kinds of lawlessness. 

In short, all the causes which were operating in Court, 
town, or country to rouse the passions of the people are plainly 
depicted in the Vision concerning Piers Plowman. The authors 
are, clearly, men of the people; they see the dangers that are 
abroad, and have no hope of remedy unless they can arouse all 
classes of the community to a sense of their collective and 
individual wrongdoing. They are. afraid of the forces that 
have been aroused ; they have no trust in the root-and-branch 
changes that are advocated by the peasants and their supporters. 
We may feel sure that to them as to Gower, the Peasants’ 
Revolt offered merely a sorry spectacle with no sign of hope for 
the future. So it is with all the thinkers of the time, though 
all see that change is coming. There are reasoned appeals in 
Wycliffe, kindly smiles in Chaucer, caustic comments in Gower ; 
while there are vague appeals to revolt and lawlessness in every 
doggerel rime or piece of formless prose. 

Yet, behind all the storm and stress of conflict, it is easy 
enough nowadays to see signs of progress towards better things. 
In Parliament the Commons were gaining power, and the 
ability to use it for the public weal ; in the towns, corporate life 
was growing, and in the Gildhall, as in the Parliament, men 
were learning the great lesson of the Middle Ages—that only 
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in union is there strength. In the country, the famous poll- 
tax was, as we have seen, but the immediate cause of a rebel- 
lion that had been maturing slowly, and was, apparently, to 
result in nothing but added misery and distress for its promoters. 
But in spite of what at first looks like hopeless failure, the 
Peasants’ Revolt was the death-blow to villeinage in England. 
Though the charters of emancipation which promised to make 
the serfs “‘ free from all bondage ” were shamelessly withdrawn, 
and a reaction towards greater repression followed, yet the 
revolt marks the beginning of the end. The age of the birth 
of democracy was closing: with the new century was to come 
the beginning of that Revival which brought the Middle Ages 
to an end, and heralded the rise of a modern England whose 
dangers and difficulties, though no less real, were different from 
those of the fourteenth century. The day of democracy was 
not yet; but, at any rate, personal liberty was secured to the 
mass of the rural population. By the middle of the fifteenth 
century the foundations of that freedom were laid which 
broadens down so slowly, and yet so surely, from precedent to 
precedent. 
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UTOPIAN PAPERS’ 
By James GLENDINNING 


R. V. V. BRANFORD describes his address on 
St. Columba as “a study of social inheritance.” 
As such, and despite its brevity, it far transcends 
the limits within which biographers usually work. 
From the mass of fact and legend relative to the life and work 
of St. Columba, Mr. Branford has selected only those which 
throw an illuminating light upon the great subject of his in- 
quiry and which, at the same time, make of St. Columba a 
human type and symbol of universal and permanent importance. 
Those who desire to learn of the biographical data which 
retentive tradition and industrious research have accumulated 
must go to other pages. Here the particular is strictly sub- 
ordinated to the general, the merely biographical to the social, 
the individual life and experience of ‘the saint to certain funda- 
mental problems in the individual life and experience of the 
race at large. Mr. Branford’s method is thus very different 
from that of the ordinary biographer. It differs, too, from 
that which Taine used to such effective purpose; for while the 
latter used his formula of race, milieu, and time almost ex- 
clusively to explain this or that individual, or this or that 
movement, Mr. Branford uses that and other formule not 
only to interpret an individual life but to discover and to apply 
certain elemental facts of human life as a whole. 
Mr. Branford states that he has depended in his method of 
1 Utopian Papers. Being Addresses to “The Utopians.” By Professor 
Patrick Geddes, S. H. Swinny, Dr. J. W. Slaughter, V. V. Branford, Dr. Lionel 
Tayler, Sister Nivedita, F. W. Felkin, and Rev. Joseph Wood. Edited by 


Dorothea Hollins. (London: Masters & Co., Ltd., 3s. 6d. net.)—See Saint 
George, July, 1909. 
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“reinterpreting old and familiar phenomena into the phras- 
ing and ferm of current science, and thus relating them again 
to the elemental facts of life . . . (1) mainly upon what 
might be called the Comte-Le Play-Geddes formule, which 
resume the sociology of the past two generations, and (2) 
in less degree upon the Lange-James-Hall formule, which, 
in more empirical fashion, have done a similar service for 
psychology.” 

The Comte-Le Play-Geddes and the Lange-James- Hall 
formule are probably here mentioned for the first time. 
It would have been, on the part of his readers, a reason for 
additional gratitude to Mr. Branford had he set forth, in clear 
and succinct form, his conception of these formule ; perhaps 
wisely, however, he merely indicates the sources of them,’ and 
allows his readers to judge of their value by the results of his 
application of them to the life of St. Columba. Let us see 
what these formule—and the living Saint—have evoked in 
Mr. Branford’s mind. 

Stated in the briefest terms, the thesis which Mr. Branford 
sustains is that the individual life is essentially a Quest, a 
Mission, and a Pilgrimage—a Quest in youth, a Mission at 
maturity, and a Pilgrimage in old age. 

Around this elemental conception of the individual human 
life the author weaves his proof and illustration with great and 
delightful skill and subtlety. St. Columba is allowed no 
monopoly as an exemplar. He is the central figure, indeed, 
for it is the history, and the inner and universal meaning, of bis 
quest, Ais mission, and Ais pilgrimage that are uppermost in the 
writer’s mind—but he is surrounded by Apollo, Mahomet, 
Moses, David, and Paul, St. Brendan, Dante, Bruce, Columbus, 

. an apparently heterogeneous gathering which, if we 

1 Professor Geddes’s papers in Sociological Papers, vols. 1, I, III, published by 


the Sociological Society; President Stanley Hall’s Adolescence (Appleton); and 
W. James’s Varieties of Religious Experiences. 
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listened to all its voices in succession, must surely overwhelm 
us by its contrasted wealth of choice and experience—or con- 
vince us that quests, missions, and pilgrimages are but snares. 
Most formule are much akin to statistics. They have much 
the same defects. That the author’s thesis emerges, from 
amid so much complex erudition, as an organic and convincing 
unity, fundamentally applicable to all of us here and now, 
is clear proof that his formule have the very stuff of life in 
them. 

Before dealing briefly with the separate terms of the author’s 
thesis, it will be well to understand something of the social 
inheritance of Columba. To understand that, we must not 
only go back to Colum O’Donnel, the shepherd boy of Donegal, 
but to the conditions and the individual and social significance 
of the pastoral formation. The author has stated these so well 
that we cannot do better than quote his own words : 


“The biographers of St. Columba are fond of insisting on 
his royal lineage alike by paternal and maternal descent. We 
may take this to mean that he had good shepherd blood in his 
veins. The Celtic people who settled in Ireland found there 
grassy plains and valleys which permitted and even compelled 
some continuance of their primitive pastoral form of life. The 
people, in becoming peasants, of necessity remained half 
shepherds, and their tribal chiefs, in becoming territorial princes 
and petty kings, remained half patriarchs, and only partly de- 
generated into an aristocracy of war and sport. Thus geo- 
graphical conditions determined the continuance of the shepherd 
occupation, with its necessary pastoral ideal of the perfect man 
as ‘Good Shepherd,’ and its corresponding and equally necessary 
pastoral Utopia of a perfect world in which loving-kindness 
universally prevails and the Shepherd is Lord Supreme who 
maketh man ‘to lie down in green pastures and leadeth him by 
still waters’ . . . As at another time and place, when idealism 
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was an effective force, no man could be a knight without being 
first a squire (i.e.,a groom), or later could be a gentleman with- 
out being first a page (i.e., a servant), so it is likely that, in early 
Ireland, to learn to be a shepherd was part of the training for 
a chieftain. And in the long run, the chieftain is just the 
best shepherd of all the clansmen. 

“In a wholly pastoral community—i.e., a community which 
lives and moves by, with, and for its flocks—the mental and 
emotional processes will be coloured throughout by the con- 
ditions of the shepherd’s occupation. In such a community 
sheep are kept exclusively for their wool, and not for mutton. 
The welfare of a pastoral people depends, therefore, on the 
quantity and quality of the wool yielded by its flocks, and 
the skill and taste of the women in spinning it and weaving 
it into fabrics. The more numerous and vigorous the flocks 
and the finer the wool, the more prosperous the tribe. The 
selection and care of the best types for breeding, implies the 
scrupulous record and scrutiny of pedigree, and the progressive 
improvement of stock leads naturally to aspirations of an 
indefinitely perfectable type as a goal of achievement. Thus it 
is easy to see how, amongst pastoral peoples, the evolution 
of pedigree stock and pride of family pedigree are correlative. 
And it equally follows that, since economic success is, in a 
pastoral community, inevitably in terms of maximum and opti- 
mum of life, the human ideals which grow up in that milieu will 
be correspondingly coloured. The sentiments of the people 
will tend to shape their ideas of moral perfection towards the 
dream of an ideal type of the race, who shall come as a 
Redeemer. The Messianic hope is the poetry of pastoral 
maternity, renewing itself with each generation and in the elan 
of adolescence ; it is no remote and unattainable ideal, but may 
be a very present hope and a mainspring of conduct. And that 
being so, the presence and continuance of the ideal will tend to 
create the conditions of its own fulfilment. The tradition 
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of the ideal will gradually build up a congruent moral dis- 
cipline, under which an approximating movement is made 
towards its realization. Thus are kept alive the moral qualities 
of hope, which lights the adolescent flame, and faith (i.e., belief 


in ideal perfectability), which is the sustenance that keeps it 
burning.” 


The quest of love and adventure is normal to youth in all 
social formations, but if the quest is to eventuate in a mission, 
it must be inspired and guided by certain discipline and ideals. 
Investigating the shepherd formation, Mr. Branford sees in the 
pastoral caravan the source of the development of the youthful 
quest of love and adventure into the higher form of idealized 
romance, and also that discipline and development of body and 
character by which the later phases of the individual life are so 
largely determined. But personal honour and purity, care for 
the body, and an idealized romance do not of themselves 
constitute a quest. These may be purely egoistic in their aim 
and results ; egoistic passion must be transmuted into altruistic 
love, and for one of the social origins of this transmutation the 
author rightly considers that— 


“we may go back to the shepherd’s calling and find a germ 
of altruistic tendency in the capacity for tenderness and self- 
sacrifice which the constant reaction of sheep and shepherd 
inevitably develops.” 


There are other influences equally necessary, however. 
There is, obviously, the influence of the mother—an influence 
so fundamentally important—and not least so to-day—that we 
may again appropriately quote the author’s words :— 


“Adamnan relates, with great wealth of poetic detail, a 
parental vision of Columba’s mother, in which she saw her son 
as a Prophet of God and a missionary of the Christian faith. 
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Every mother has ideals for her son. Her idea of the perfect 
man and the perfect life to lead are just what her personality, her 
education, her rank prompt her to select from the inherited stock 
of ideals transmitted to her miliex. Combining this selection of 
social and customary standards into a unique personal ideal, she 
dreams of its realization in her son. And here in the maternal 
urge and impulse to vicarious realization, we are at the very 
fountain-head of idealism. For here, if anywhere, the altruistic 
element in idealism is irresistibly linked with a natural tendency 
to self-sacrifice.” 


Besides the mother’s influence, there is the influence of the 
teacher—an influence, in Columba’s case, both naturalist and 
humanist ; and—-since youth derives its ideals mainly through 
love of persons—there are the many influences radiating from 
actual personal contacts and from acquaintance with the noble 
types of the past. It is, indeed, peculiarly to youth that the 
heroes of the past appeal with all the force of living example, 
and, as our author shrewdly remarks with regard to Columba— 


“the use of sheep, after all, is not to supply mutton or even 
wool, but to educate young men into reverence for Abraham, 
love for David, and understanding of Solomon. And if the 
young lad’s admiration goes out to David, the slayer of Goliath, 
rather than David the poet and psalmist, that is all to the good 
in its season, and for the purposes, also, . . . of a season 
beyond.” 


But the adolescent quest is not only one of moral and 
physical development, of love and adventure, or even of idealized 
romance: it is an intellectual quest as well. To this further 
end Columba’s social inheritance was eminently adapted. 


“It is a re-discovery of modern psychology, that we think 
with our hands as well as with our brains. It follows that there 
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are as many ways of thinking as there are elemental and diverse 
forms of labour. There is a shepherd way of thinking, a 
peasant way, a fisher way, etc. ; but though there is a shepherd 
religion, there can be no (adequate) shepherd philosophy, since 
philosophy is the unification of all ways of thinking. Whence, 
then, is the requisite guidance in the adolescent quest for intel- 
lectual unity? . . . The adolescent preparation of mind and 
hand for philosophy is to participate in turn in all the elemental 
occupations—gaining the aptitudes and experience of peasant as 
well as shepherd, of fisher and forester, of hunter and miner. 
Now, this to a large extent is just the discipline to which 


monasticism, and especially Celtic monasticism, submitted its 
novitiates.” 


Into the important question of why monasticism did not 
produce a greater philosophy than it did, we need not follow 
our author, save to note, in passing, that one reason for this 
comparative failure was that monasticism used manual labour 
mainly as a repressive discipline. Modern industry commits 
the same tragic blunder, and it deepens the tragedy by sub- 
stituting over-specialism for variety of craft. 

Under the influence of such social inheritance and such 
training and discipline, Columba, at the age of twenty-five, 
entered upon the mission phase of his life. 

Just as the Quest is the discipline of the caravan idealized 
by the romance of youth, so is the Mission the same discipline 
carried into mature manhood. The quest of the youth is 
mainly for concrete and personal objects, for the thoughts and 
feelings of youth are naturally directed towards concrete images 


and personalities. But there is a higher form of service than 
personal help. 


“The missionary is the man who has seen that the world 
may be served most by general truths—more by doctrine than 
by doctoring ; and that there is more effective philanthropy in 
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discovering and applying a general social formula than feeding 
the hungry and clothing the naked of a generation or an hour. 
Hence the missionary impulse is of high emotional intensity, 
even when it seems to know inhumanly little of persons. The 
mission is the romance of adult service, and the larger the 
ideal that is sought to be realized the greater the flowering 
of love and beauty in the achievement.” 


Columba’s mission-field had already been prepared for him. 
During the three or four preceding generations the Pauline 
doctrine and ideals had been transforming Ireland, and the first 
mission of Columba was to continue and extend this Pauline 
work of regeneration. We should like to quote Mr. Bran- 
ford’s description of how this work had been effected ; but we 
must content ourselves with a phrase or two which bear 
directly upon his conception of the mission phase as already 
quoted :— 


«St. Peter, the fisherman and stern nautical disciplinarian, 
was the organizer of congregations and the founder of a hier- 
archized priesthood. St. Paul, the contemplative and passionate 
traveller, was the deliverer of a burning message—the shep- 
herd’s doctrine of love and the shepherd’s ong cay of history. 
It would define the sociological status of St. Paul to say that 
he generalized Jerusalem ; and to generalize dynamic truth is 
to democratize moral power and privilege. St. Paul’s generali- 
zation transformed a cumbersome body of esoteric truths into 
a magic tool for all the world to use. Thereafter every one 
could, under certain conditions, be his own saint ; every city, 
every village might be its own Jerusalem. The ideal of the 
saint, and the Utopia of the holy city, had become common 
human assets, for the secret of the process was revealed. The 
general social inheritance was enriched to that extent.” 


Columba founded not less than thirty-seven churches in 
Ireland, most of them with monastic institutions attached. But 
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the following of a noble quest and the conduct of a great 
mission do not necessarily save a man. What were the reasons 
that determined Columba’s entrance into the third phase of life, 
that of the Pilgrimage, need not concern us here. “It takes 
many causes to make one event.” Each critical life-stage has its 
own perils, not the least of which is excessive subjectivity. It 
was not the least of the wisdom and the virtues of monasticism 
that its conception and practice of Quest, Mission, and Pilgrim- 
age provided specialized correctives to these perils. 


“The remedy consisted in giving the patient an increase of 
objective images, by sending him out to observe and travel in a 
new world, and to labour therein for a new ideal, one chosen in 
appropriate adjustment to the age, the powers, and the previous 
training and record of the patient.” 


The Pilgrimage is the discipline of Senescence—“ the cor- 
rective of the old man’s tendency to lapse into uninspiring, 
purposeless reminiscence.” It is not merely a visit of reverence 
to holy places—for with Columba it was the making still holier 
a place already sacred, and the extending of its influence 
through space and time ; while the long pilgrimages of Bunyan 
and Campanella were made within the four narrow walls of a 
prison ; and the pilgrimage of Moses was the leading of the 
Children of Israel to the Promised Land. In his interpretation 
of the pilgrimage Mr. Branford brings us back once more to 
the significance of the shepherd formation, in which the pil- 
grimage normally arises and is maintained ; but we have room 
or only one pregnant sentence :— 


“With the pilgrimage, the cycle of life disciplines completes 
itself, when, at the holiest of places in the sacred city, the 
senescent pilgrim meets the adolescent journeying on his quest 
and gives him the final exhortation to pursue the ideal—the 
most effective transmission of ideals from the old to the new 
generation.” 
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The theory and the meaning of pilgrimage as exemplified in 
the pilgrimage of Columba in Iona—as also, by subtle reference, 
in the pilgrimages of others—is one of the truest, sanest, most 
illuminating life-interpretations it has been our good fortune to 
encounter. Of the process by which Columba’s pilgrimage 
realized the ideal of the Celtic abbot—“ to be at once a priest and 
a philosopher, a statesman, and an educator” ; of how he trans- 
formed his besetting defects of pride and vindictiveness into 
the virtues of humility and love, virtues without which all the 
practical virtues in the world will not make a man a saint; of 
these and other important matters the reader must go to Mr. 
Branford’s pages for himself. He will find infinite matter 
for thought—and, it may well be, for practice. 

Love is the source of all true idealism. It is also the basis 
of all altruism. It is, further, the culminating quality, the 
supreme secret, of sanctity. It is not merely the doing of good 
to our fellows because we love them, but in order that we may 
love them. “The will to love is the will to grow holy, i.e., to 
integrate into sanctity and stand righteous towards every human 
and divine relation.” Here, then, we are face to face with one 
of the fundamental problems not only of religion, but of life 
itself—and therefore of adolescent education. 

And it is of this problem that the old religions took firm 
hold and that modern education lets go. Mr. Branford’s treat- 
ment of the problem, though brief and compressed, is clear and 
lucid. We can give here only a short paraphrase of it. The 
founders of the old religions utilized the exultation of love as 
a spring-board for religious idealism. In religious idealism the 
desired state of perfection is located in the remote future—it is 
something not to have or do, but to arrive at ; and a prolonged 
discipline of self-sacrifice is exacted as the price of achievement. 
In the great culture religions, it was always the pure and beauti- 
ful woman and the venerable seer who evoked and directed the 
latent idealism of youth. 
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“The hypnotism of sex is the moral agent of the cosmos 
for the transmission either of ideals or of sin. Whether it be 
efficient for the one or the other depends mainly on the previous 
education of the lovers” ; hence the direction of the ritual of 
religion towards implanting and maintaining the image of an 
ideal lover in the minds of both sexes. The secular life was 
enveloped with a religious life which sought to harmonise 
cosmic symbols and human ideals, and so ensure, by this har- 
mony, the social transmission of ideals. In this harmony, in 
this profound education, the venerable seer also had his personal 
place. Just as the adoration of an idealized woman may adjust 
the lives of the youth of one generation to the requirements 
of the next in succession, so ideals, transmitted through the 
saintly prophet, may shape a generation towards adjustment to 
a remote future, for “ the prestige of the prophet, at once loved 
and venerated, gives him a hypnotic power of suggestion cap- 
able of realizing, in the conduct of his disciples and their 
successors, certain ideals by the mere prediction of them as 
coming events.” 


Never for two thousand years, says Mr. Branford, has 
Europe known so little of the quest, so many futile missions, 
so few pilgrimages. The cause of the malady lies in the pre- 
vailing incompleteness in the transmission of ideals ; and for 
this prevailing incompleteness the divorce of geography—the 
synthesis of the natural sciences—from history—the synthesis 
of the human sciences—is very largely responsible. So long 
as this divorce is maintained, science cannot hope to under- 
stand religion, for religion deals with phenomena as holy, i.e., 
in their totality. History and geography must therefore each 
be synthetic ; and as their greatest function is to promote the 
effective transmission of ideals, history must deal with the 
origin and development, the decay and the re-birth of ideals, and 
geography must include the mapping of Holy Places; and 
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they must be reunited in our seats of learning. Lest, however, 
there should arise—as with the meaning of science—any mis- 
conception of what geography and history mean, the author 
mentions Ruskin’s Modern Painters as an inspired book of the 
one and Shelley’s Dramatic Poems as the preparation for an in- 
spired book of the other. 

There is something vital beyond this, however. A malady 
diagnosed demands immediate treatment, and here we cannot 
do better than quote directly the passage with which Mr. 
Branford closes his remarkable study of St. Columba—and 
humanity ; a study the insight and value of which, despite the 
frequency and length of our quotation, we have only im- 
perfectly disclosed, and which cannot be commended too highly 
to all readers who are interested in the active world of life as 
well as in the world of thought and ideas. 


“The hopeful factor is that there is always an oncoming 
crop of uncontaminated adolescents ready to be awakened to 
the inheritance of ideals. Postulate in every normal adolescent 
a potentiality of altruistic growth continuous throughout the 
life cycle. Postulate the saint as no fossil, but a type evolving 
towards such perfected altruism. The question then arises, 
Can we cultivate varieties of this type which shall have the 
qualities and not the defects of the medieval saint? Of the 
conditions of such cultivation, some, we have endeavoured to 
show, are known. They are these: the awakening of love for 
known types of personality; labour in a known milieu ; 
discipline by known spiritual exercises ; incorporation of known 
ideals. Let us then apply these principles in educational 
experiment if we would evoke, develop, and utilize the latent 
idealism of adolescence. Let us send our youths to tend sheep 
on the hill pastures ; let them sow and reap with the peasant in 
the valley; let them plough the seas with the captains 
courageous of the fishing fleet ; let them range the forest with 
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Diana (who was a woodcutter’s daughter) ; let them cut stones 
with the quarryman ; let them build with the masons in the 
city ; let them cultivate flowers with Persephone (who was the 
daughter of a lady gardener); let them be exercised in all 
the available block and tackle of religion ; but let them not 
forget that, without history and geography, the incorporation 
of ideals cannot be complete.” 
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SETTIGNANO 
By A. J. Crark 


LORENCE is, alas! a disappointing place. The pilgrim 
goes there looking for quiet old streets, and that laven- 
der atmosphere which should bathe the town with a 
great past—the quiet mellowness which gives such a 
peaceful tone to many of our English cathedral cities. He would 
stroll quietly round, eschewing guide-books and guides, and 
slowly absorb the culture which such a place must surely have 
for him. And then he goes to the great square of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, ready to people it in imagination with the excited, 
eager, riotous crowd which filled it on that strange day in 1498 
when Savonarola was brought out from the grim, high-towered 
fortress palace to die. He finds now in the sun-smitten square 
the great bronze plaque let into the ground, eloquent with the 
ugly, powerful face, and with the tardy tribute of the laurel and 
the palm ; but rickety fiacres are ever rolling over the bronze, 
while the pilgrim is assaulted by vendors of picture postcards 
and metal reproductions of the monument at his feet. It is 
the same at the Uffizi. You may go there on students’ days, 
and find every great picture half hidden by the canvas of artists 
striving to get as much as possible into the three weeks of 
grace allowed them ; while if you go on ordinary days, and sit 
down with a sigh of contentment before a picture of which 
you have dreamed for years, you will find that a caravan of 
American tourists, fifty strong, will take up its station right in 
front of you, while a hard, high voice describes it in a way 
which is reminiscent of the mot of Oscar Wilde: “To-day we 
have really everything in common with the Americans, except, 
of course, language.” 
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That is one reason for my coming to Settignano, which you can 
see from the top of the Campanile, or from San Miniato, looking 
just a patch of glaring white against the green hillside, with a 
touch of light blue in the spire of the church. One reaches it 
by one of the quaint little electric trams which start from the 
side of the Duomo and wind their way up into the hills, 
shrieking horribly as they turn the sharp corners. The road 
passes by small old-fashioned streets, out through a suburb 
which is itself more than half country, and comes out, a white 
and dusty streak, between stone walls that separate it from 
vineyards and oliveyards and cornfields. A steep, shady slope, 
many noisy corners, and the tram stops at its terminus—the 
little dusty piazza of Settignano. 

In the daytime the piazza is merely dusty and sunbaked, 
with three forlorn statues and a touch of colour in the patched 
clothes of the sleepers in the shadow of the church. But at 
times it is filled with the brightness which only southern lands 
can show. Three weeks ago I saw here the procession of 
village children who had lately been confirmed. It was evening, 
and the sun was just low enough to give a certain softening, an 
exquisite refinement, as of age, to colours which otherwise 
might have clashed. In the background rose the great hills, 
dark green in the evening light, crowned with black cypresses 
which stood out majestically against the wistful blue of the 
sky. At the head of the procession walked a little child, 
delightfully unconscious and proud of her high office, 
carrying a large basket of white flowers which she strewed 
along the road. Then came the girls, two and two, in white 
dresses and white veils through which their candles shone on 
the splendid brown of their faces, and their dark, shining eyes. 
There was a great processional crucifix, and a priest with two 
acolytes bore under a great golden canopy the consecrated 
Host. Two Benedictine monks were there, and the Prior of 
Settignano with a touch of dignity as well as of colour in his 
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scarlet cope. Then came the black-clothed, brown-legged boys, a 
trifle ill at ease, and a band brought up the rear of the procession 
as it marched, with the flickering gold of its candles, into the 
deeper gold of the west. And, crowding round it, almost 
surging up against it, was the village—the fathers and mothers 
of the children—clad in gay colours such as Italians love, adding 
a brightness and vividness to the black and white of the 
children, and the quiet tones of evening. 

Of course, a procession is a treat of which the enjoyment 
must not be staled by too frequent repetition ; but even on the 
most ordinary Sunday evenings there are interesting things to 
be seen in the piazza. My friend the shoemaker, with the aid 
of a wife and several children, keeps the Café Desiderio, right 
opposite the church, and there, for a very few pence, you may 
enjoy that outdoor life of contemplation which is so hard to 
obtain in England. One sits on a Paris boulevard or in the 
Settignano piazza, sipping one’s caffé nero or vermouth, 
smoking an excellent cigar which you may buy in Italy for the 
modest sum of three-halfpence, and watching the crowd of 
happy, chattering people pass, with a certain pleasant feeling 
of nearness and participation, and yet with an aloofness and 
a calm which is as the calm of the high gods. They walk 
along in rows, these splendid upright women, with their 
glorious development of figure and their easy, swinging grace. 
The sexes do not mingle as they do in England, but keep 
apart, apparently with hardly a word between them, so that 
one has to fall back on the old theory that marriages are made 
in Heaven, since there seems to be no possibility of courting 
on earth. But I am never allowed to watch for long, having 
many friends among the extremely wicked boys of the place, 
who come to supplement their scanty knowledge of life and 
manners in England and to add to my still more scanty know- 
ledge of Italian. 

And yet it is not all this which makes Settignano 
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amenissimus locus, as those old incole called it on the statue of 
the Emperor Septimius Severus in 1558, for it has a beauty 
of situation which it would need the most exquisite and 
delicately coloured prose to describe. Moreover, this beauty 
is vagrant and changing, so that one has to live here long to 
appreciate it fully. Every hour reveals some fresh perfection, 
some purple-golden shadow on the mountains at nightfall, 
some clarity of atmosphere and freshness of life in the early 
morning. But yet one may endeavour to express something 
of this beauty, to imprison it on the canvas of language, 
seizing a moment that must represent the whole. You may 
pass up the village street in the cool of a July evening and 
take the path that leads down through the valley and over 
the wooded spur of the mountains to the little village of 
Vincigliata on the other side. This valley is a veritable fairy- 
land. It is filled with corn and vines and olives, all growing 
together on the same patch of ground, with the vines climbing 
and sometimes crowning the olives, the golden-brown corn at 
this time of year cut and stacked at the foot of the trees. As 
you look up the slope you are only conscious at first of the 
shimmer of the olives, with their indescribable colour, now 
grey, now green, now silver, varying in different lights like 
the wonderful stained glass of the old Chartres workmen. 
Gradually you may distinguish the brighter green of the vines 
and the hint of ripe corn in the background. Beyond the 
cultivated fields the trees crown the high ridge, mounting up 
and up, till the tall dark spires of the cypresses stand out like 
the pinnacles of a thirteenth-century cathedral against the 
indescribable blue of the sky—a blue like that of the early 
Italian painters, the blue that had always seemed so lovely, 
yet so improbable, the blue of a hedge-sparrow’s egg washed 
in dew. 

One of the charms of the valley are the little unexpected 
footpaths that run through it. There is a certain piquant spice 
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of adventure in following one of these to its end, wondering 
where it will eventually lead. It was in this way that I 
chanced on a delightful path which wends its way right up the 
valley by the side of a little ravine now filled with tall grasses 
and big boulders, where in winter a fierce little torrent rushes 
down to find its way at last into the Arno. The path finally 
leads to the top of the ridge that joins the two spurs of the 
hills together, and here, with the fresh clean scent of the pines 
in the nostrils, 1 turned round and looked down the winding 
white streak past the valley to the plain where Florence lies so 
quietly and peacefully, brown and white against her ee 
setting. Beyond Florence—beyond the brown line of the 
Arno—the ground slowly rises to the mountains of the far 
horizon, and everywhere I saw little patches of white 
villages with their church towers and their shady trees. And 
as I looked and wondered, lapped in the peace and stillness, 
the bells of Giotto’s wonderful pink and white campanile sent 
their softened message faintly up to the hills, and I said with 
Paul Verlaine : 

Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, la vie est la 

Simple et tranquille ; 

Cette paisible rumeur-la 

Vient de la ville. 


There are evenings here, too, for one of which it might be 
well worth while to ese a year of ordinary life. Some days 
ago we had a rare and glorious shower of rain. At night 
I sat in the corner of the Canonica garden which overlooks 
Florence and the plain. Every flower had opened its soul to 
the rain, and was pouring out its choicest perfume. The 
garden was one mass of pink and crimson roses, with here and 
there a perfect Marshal Niel. 1 could no longer see their 
wealth of beauty, but the evening breeze was laden with their 
scent. The green-bronze lizards were asleep, and no longer 
chased each other’s long tails over the old red-brown wall 
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before me; but the cigalas were awake, and singing like poets 
who have only three days to sing before they break through 
their hard shell and take to themselves their radiant wings. 
Far across the valley stretched the unbroken, undulating line 
of the dark, sleepy hills, and above all was the vast dome of 
the sky, absolutely cloudless, with the countless lights of the 
stars and the full cold moon “lamping San Miniato.” 
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HARBOUR FLAT 
By Epitu E. Mumrorp 


PARTY of six set off in the early afternoon, three 
young schoolmasters, a lady, the doctor, and his boy 
—a keen adventure-loving lad of thirteen. Two 
of the party were dalesmen born; one of them, 
the guide, a broad-shouldered, strong-limbed, full-voiced and 
Sn giant, well over six feet. We were in the mood 
or along tramp. The day was cool and fresh, the air keen ; 
and as we stepped out over the purple-clad moorlands, we 
rejoiced in the mere pleasure of active movement in such 
surroundings. At the start it was easy walking: over short 
velvety turf and springing heather and bracken ; up hill and 
down dale, with the purple and green all around us. In the 
distance were the fells, here smooth and grassy, there of rough- 
hewn rock, ever changing in appearance as the cloud shadows 
passed across them. We left the moorland, and for a time 
lost sight of the fells as we descended into the woods of Ash 
Bank, woods dainty underfoot with ferns and moss, decked 
here and there with the crimson glory of the mountain-ash. 
The rushing waters of the beck—swollen with the summer 
rains—scampered along their stony bed. Silence reigned, save 
for the singing of the birds in the hazel trees and the mystic 
music of the waterfalls. We crossed the small bridge and, 
climbing the high ground opposite, made our way straight for 
Hycup Ghyll. 

Harbour Flat, a long, white, low-roofed farm-house, stands 
on the hill-side at the entrance to the ghyll. This was our 
landmark, going and returning ; we noted it with interest. We 
had planned to walk up the ghyll, climb the “ Nik,” walk back 
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along the top on the opposite side, then, steering for Harbour 
Flat, recross the valley on our return home. 

The sky was overclouded, the mists were clinging to the 
top of the fells, it was beginning to rain: but no thought of 
turning back was in our minds. We had climbed before in the 
clear, bright sunshine : it would be a fresh experience to climb 
in mist. The expanse of view we should lose, but we should 
gain in a sense of mystery and awe. The trudge through 
mud and marsh along the bottom of the valley was weary. 
There was no lack of enlivening talk, for the party was a keen 
one and shared many common interests. We were wet to the 
knees ; there was no “ thrill” to be got from tramping through 
damp, level grass ; we were all uncomfortable and some of us 
for the moment wished we had stayed at home—knowing not 
the glory that awaited us! Some black specks in the distance 
were three men and a dog, rabbit-hunting, scaling the steep 
sides of the fell like flies on a wall. 

The monotony of the level ground was soon at an end. 
We forgot wet feet as we stood at the foot of Hycup Nik and 
looked up—a climb of nearly over a thousand feet was before 
us, some of it steep. Instinctively our party divided. Two of 
the men went on ahead; strong in nerve and muscle, they 
were the first to reach the top. One of the dalesmen had 
energy to spare to spring lightly from boulder to boulder, 
during the ascent, gathering roots of a rare fern which grows 
in the crannies between the rocks! The guide and the lady 
came in second: in the steep and slippery places she needed 
his helping hand and his strong, buoyant spirit. The four of 
us who had reached the summit stood and watched the last two 
of our party ascend. It was a touching sight. The lad who 
could have beat us all in the climb had stayed behind to 
help his father. For him it was a hard pull, but the boy 
was a dear comrade with his helping hand and his helpful 
spirit, his “heart tender and true.” 
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On the top of the fell thick mists were driven across by the 
wind. Every now and again they cleared for a short time, the 
sky showed blue behind, and we could see away down and 
across the valley. The scene in mist was so wild and weird 
that we almost feared lest it should clear entirely and make the 
view a more ordinary one. The fells on which we stood were 
like a trackless desert—in the summer sun, blazingly hot; in 
the winter, bleak and terrible. The cruel “ Helm” wind blows 
across them in the early part of the year for months at a time 
—a wind which bears the sheep and cattle resistless along and 
hurls them to death over the edge of the cliff. 

Awhile we rested, drinking in the wonder and lonely 
majesty of the misty world: we were far away from man 
and near to the heart of the great God in Nature. But when 
once we started off again on our walk this feeling of silent awe 
was changed into a “wild joy of living.” The keenness and 
exhilaration of the air, the reaction after the intensity of the 
climb, filled us with that sense of buoyant delight which has to 
be earned by struggle, and which one only fully realises in 
moments such as these. In spite of our moisture-laden boots 
and clothes, which really weighted down our feet as we walked, 
we felt as if we hardly touched the soil. I could have sung or 
shouted for joy in the fullness of life 1 felt! We waded 
light-heartedly through streams which rushed over the 
mountain-sides, streams which our guide had never seen 
there before in his more than thirty years’ knowledge of 
those fells. Driving mist clung around us, everywhere about 
us was water. 

On we trudged, but where was Harbour Flat? How far 
had we gone? When ought we to attempt to recross the 
valley? A thick white mist covered the whole world; we 
could only see a few yards ahead. In our perplexity we 
stood awhile, looking across the valley in the direction in 
which we believed Harbour Flat to lie, but blank nothing was 
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before us! Do miracles happen to-day? Who can say? 
Mist covered the whole world like a veil, when, from the far west, 
the setting sun gradually pierced through the dense whiteness, 
Unseen Hands drew aside the veil, and, like a far-off Promised 
Land, disclosed in the centre the white walls of Harbour Flat 
shining through a canopy of golden glory. It was only for a 
few moments. Gradually the vision had come: as gradually it 
had faded away. Not one of us spoke. Mist once again sur- 
rounded us; but we had seen the vision ; we knew whither we 
ought to go. 

As we turned to descend, suddenly a wind sprang up from 
a fresh quarter and the mist rapidly lifted. The mystery had 
gone. The rain had ceased. The cleared atmosphere revealed 
the earth in virgin colour and beauty. We could see for 
twenty miles or more, away to the Cumberland hills—purple 
moorland, green pasture, grey rock and shaded woodland lay 
before us. What an expanse it was! Evening was drawing 
its mantle across the setting sun, and the clouds in the west 
were tinged with colour—crimson, purple, green, and gold. 
Darkness was coming on, and we were far from home. We 
stepped out briskly ; over stone walls we climbed ; over a river 
our strong guide carried us one by one. What a careful guide 
he was ! for in the field we had now to cross there appeared a 
bull—or was it only a cow ?—grazing alone in the far distance. 
A halt was called while he marched on in front to inspect the 
animal more closely. However, all was safe, and he beckoned 
us to follow. 

Our adventures were now over; even the boy was fully 
satisfied for that day! Squish-squish went the water in our 
boots as we strode along. The exhilaration was gone, and we 
were beginning to feel hungry! It was now nearly dark— 
twilight is always short in hilly country. Our further path lay 
through a dense wood. Our guide, seeing our fatigue, broke 
into song— 
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“O’er the dewy green, by the glowworm’s light, 
Dance the elves of night ! 
Unheard, unseen, dance the elves of night, 
By the glowworm’s light ! 
Yet where their midnight pranks have been, 
The circled turf will betray to-morrow ! 
O’er the dewy green by the glowworm’s light 
Dance the elves of night!” 


His voice rang out in the still woodlands. So apt was the 
song, so tuneful the voice, that we fancied we could discern 
among the trees gnomes, elves, and sprites ready to “ mischief” 
us humans as we usurped their forest glades! ‘Know you 
what it is to bea child? . . . It is to be so little that the elves 
can reach to whisper in your ear, . .. it is to turn nothing 
into everything, . . . it is to live inanutshell and count your- 
self the king of infinite space.” In that wood, with that music, 
we all for a time became as children. 

Just three or four miles of steady walking along the high 
roads, to reach home with its dry clothes and bright firelight. 
Limbs were tired, but hearts were thankful ! 

As we fell asleep that night we echoed the first prayer of 
childhood—“ Thank you, God, for my very happy day; please 
make everybody happy. Good- -night. Amen.” 

















SECONDARY EDUCATION 


HE responsibility of the State for secondary education 
must soon be faced in a more adequate way than has 
yet been thecase. One of the saddest things about the 
political life of the last decade is that the word educa- 
tion has stood for a fierce and bitter contest between 

opposing religious bodies, of which one of many evil results 
is that the public mind has been diverted from the really 
vital problems of education. These have been neglected whilst 
the national energy available has been applied to lesser causes. 
The importance of the question and the need for action are 
both well brought out in a book which has just appeared under 
the title of The Higher Education of Boys in England,* by Messrs. 
Cyril Norwood and Arthur H. Hope. It is a book which is at 
once a history and a prophecy. It traces very clearly and with- 
out pedantry the history of secondary education not only in 
this country, but in France, Germany, and America, and then 
goes on to consider the lines along which future action should 
go in the matter of the organization of English higher schools. 
The authors press for State control over all secondary schools, 
including public schools. The proposal expressed thus briefly 
may fail to appeal to many people who would see in State 
control a dull level of mediocrity, the result of a cast-iron 
system. What the authors mean by State control is something 
very different. They seek, to quote their own words, “to 
encourage individual initiative inside a public system ; to foster 
local interest and patriotism without surrendering to amateurs 
the control over departments which belong to experts; to 

* The Higher Education of Boys in England, by Cyril Norwood and Arthur H. 
Hope. London, John Murray, 1909. 
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guide the management and curriculum of our different types of 
school without tying up their administrators and teachers with 
needless yards of red tape ; to unite liberty of experiment with 
acceptance of methods of proved superiority; to give each 
school its definite task and the means for its proper accomplish- 
ment; to assist talent discovered among the poor without 
pauperizing whole classes; by adapting our studies to life 
to produce an intelligent rather than an intellectual proletariat ; 
to develop together the body and mind and heart ; to introduce 
the spirit of modern science into a system inspired by what is 
best in the old English tradition.” Though, therefore, the 
authors desire to see the State exercise a supreme effective 
control, it is to be an enlightened control, which whilst it will 
free us from the bad or the inefficient, will foster all that is good 
and great in the most divergent types of schools. One result 
of this would be that private schools would cease to exist 
except under the same guarantees of efficiency that are in- 
creasingly demanded in the case of schools under public or 
semi-public control. Thus we should profit by the example of 
all other European nations of the first rank. The control 
aimed at will concern itself with principles rather than with 
details. A framework has been solidly constructed in the 
establishment of the present Board of Education, but wise 
reforms are urged here, particularly in the spirit in which 
Whitehall should work. There is to be a great letting in of 
light, and the inspectorate is to be reformed. 

It is good to see all through this book the realization of the 
fact that the kind of man to whom is entrusted the education 
of youth is of supreme importance. We endorse all that is 
said of the stupidly unjust policy which has characterized many 
public authorities and many head masters in their dealings with 
assistant masters. These have received totally inadequate 
salaries, whilst the tenure upon which they hold their offices 
is happily without a parallel in any other profession. Small 
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wonder that in so many cases the best men are not available for 
the greatest of all work. In any scheme of national education 
worthy of the name the assistant master will be adequately, even 
generously remunerated. The conditions of his appointment 
will be equitable, and the certain result will be that the right 
men will undertake the work. Such a reform means, too, the 
supply of a greater number of men fitted to be head masters. 
These will retain personal leadership and responsibility for the 
success of their school, but inefficiency will not be sacrosanct, 
and a head master should not merely tolerate but should 
welcome intelligent inspection by competent experts. There is 
no more urgent problem in education than the emancipation 
of the assistant master ; it means more than his own ennoble- 
ment—it is the ennoblement of the nation. 

One of the most interesting sections of this book is devoted 
to certain human things which are very often overlooked in 
discussions upon the improvement of our educational machinery. 
Such subjects as prefects, games, camps, excursions, societies, 
school libraries, the school magazine, and many others, are 
treated by various authorities, and emphasize methods of in- 
fluence which in so many schools are inadequately tried. In 
the best public schools many of these things have long existed, 
but in the day school (and it is with this school that the work 
is specially concerned) there is still much to do. Let us take, for 
instance, the question of prefects. Many schools ‘have no such 
system, others try it in a half-hearted way; but whenever it has 
been tried on wise lines within proper limits and under due 
supervision, it has proved a great instrument for good not only 
to the school generally, but to the prefects themselves. In this 
connection we wish it were the custom for all prefects to 
be appointed publicly. One of the best customs that has come 
before our notice is that followed at a public school where the 
public announcement of the appointment is followed by the 
reading of a declaration which the prefect signs before the 
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assembled school. The declaration includes a promise to reject 
no claim for sympathy or help. A simple ceremony like this 
gives an elevation to the office in the minds both of the prefects 
and of the other members of the school. 

The authors’ words on the relations which should exist 
between master and boy will, we think, receive general accept- 
ance. The suggestion is made that, in addition to the form 
system that prevails at most secondary schools, the “house” 
system should be adopted so that a master would have a certain 
number of boys under his pastoral care during all their school 
life ; boys would change their forms but not their houses. 
This system is, of course, already in operation with great 
success in some day schools. Equally sound is the section 
devoted to the home and school. The proposals in this section, 
if acted upon, would mean a far closer co-operation between the 
home and the school. Parents by receiving fuller explanations 
of the methods of the school would more readily join in 
promoting its ends, and they would be led to co-operation 
in such important matters as the securing to each boy of 
adequate sleep and the healthiest form of dress. It would be 
the special duty of the house master to be in personal touch 
with the parents of the boys. It is well said that the school 
should be “a centre of intellectual life and of energy, physical 
and moral; the home alone can be the nurse of individuality and 
the gentler human virtues. Apart each is incomplete and in- 
effective ; working together, they can breed men in the fullest 
and deepest meaning of the word.” 

The book is dedicated to Professor Sadler in well-chosen 
words of tribute to the services he has rendered to the cause 
of education. Frequent reference is also made to the help 
given by Mr. J. L. Paton, the High Master of the Manchester 
Grammar School. The authors are fortunate in having had the 
help of his knowledge and counsel. 

All who are interested in the problems of education will get 
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help from this book. It is the outcome of experience and of 
study at home and abroad. It is constructive in its treat- 
ment, and seeks an ideal which may be best explained in the 
authors’ own words :— 

“On the playing fields which their own arms have levelled 
and keep in proper order, the boys will learn to play straight 
and to lose manfully, fighting for their side, not each for his 
personal glory. In the class-room they will learn to work 
keenly, for the sake of home and school, and to work gladly, 
not unwillingly, since they will be taught the noblest thoughts 
of man and led to discover for themselves the method and the 
laws of nature. 

“The task of the school will be great and its labour 
unending. For it will not rest content until, as far as its 
own effort may avail, it sees all its boys, big and little, rich 
and poor, facing life with sturdy limb, clear brain, and generous 
heart, and with the brightness of the morning on their brow.” 
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THE BOY SCOUT 
By J. H. Wuirenovse 


HE rapid development of General Baden-Powell’s 
scheme of Boy Scouts has brought with it its own 
difficulties, and in many quarters there is a disposition 
shown to examine points of weakness in a movement 
which contains so many potential forces for good. 

The foundation of the scheme of Boy Scouts is little more 
than a year old. It was elaborated in the General’s book 
Scouting for Boys, and it made an immediate appeal to that 
spirit of romance and adventure which every lad possesses. 
There was more than one reason for this. A picturesque 
though simple and healthy dress was suggested. If the move- 
ment had no other claims upon us we should be grateful for 
the impetus it has given towards a healthier dress for lads. 
The conventional knickerbockers, fastening below the knee, 
are very unhealthy for growing boys. “Shorts,” leaving the 
knees bare, and a flannel shirt (without tie) leaving the neck 
free, form an ideal dress that is within the reach of the poor. 
It is the dress which Almond of Loretto made compulsory 
upon his boys, to their immediate comfort and lasting good. 
But what attracted the average boy most was the new world of 
adventure which scouting suggested to him. He could go out 
into the open country to track imaginary enemies or to play 
novel and exciting games; he had visions of camp life on 
a new method, where he might even kill his food before cook- 
ing it; he was to learn about birds and animals and to be 
taught the imitation of their cries. The world of romance 
which had existed for him only in the pages of Crusoe or 
Stevenson (or in the crude literature provided for him to-day) 
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was to become a reality in his own life. And the entrance to 
this world was easy. He might become a Boy Scout by 
joining a patrol (i.e. six to eight boys) already being formed, 
or he might raise a patrol himself. One of the boys in the 
patrol was to be appointed patrol leader, and all was complete. 
Such an appeal was irresistible, and only joy need be felt that 
it was, for nothing but good could come of the new life if 
wisely organized and kept on right lines. 

The value of such movements had already been discovered 
in America, where there exist a far greater number of associa- 
tions for boys and youths than in any other country. Such 
movements as “The Knights of King Arthur,” and Mr. 
Seaton Thompson’s “ Indians,” which have both attained wide 
popularity in America, have made that appeal there by means 
in part similar to those employed in the Boy Scout movement. 
In this country we have been slower in experimenting, and 
associations for boys outside lads’ clubs and purely religious 
societies have taken the form of some kind of boys’ brigade. 
For the most part these, like the clubs, have been confined 
to working boys, but their work has been magnificent, and 
no doubt much of its success has been gained by its method of 
working, its uniform, its marches, and its camps. But scout- 
ing offered a yet more varied and attractive life, and appealed 
not only to the poor boy, but equally to his well-to-do 
brother. 

In his early writings on the subject of Boy Scouts General 
Baden-Powell seemed to be content to suggest the idea and out- 
line the possible activities of those who took it up, without 
seeking to establish independent machinery for organizing the 
movement. His publishers, Messrs. Pearson, provided office 
accommodation, and also began the publication of a weekly 
paper for boys called The Scout, which is now the official organ 
of the movement. As, however, the movement grew there was 
a greater attempt made to establish a head-quarters which would 
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control the movement, and it is to be assumed that this head- 
quarters is responsible for recent developments, such as inter- 
national visits for Boy Scouts, the great public rallies in London, 
the seeking for permission to send Boy Scouts to the army 
manceuvres, and other methods which would appear to be 
promoted largely for their advertising value. 

It is now that public criticism begins to be generally voiced, 
nor do we think that such criticism is unjustified. The move- 
ment may be one of the best things for boys that has yet been 
tried, but if it is to become this it must be kept a boys’ move- 
ment with no ulterior object. It should be a chivalry in which 
not only are the boy’s powers of observation and endurance 
drawn out by the life led, but in which, too, all the highest 
possibilities of his nature are cultivated, in which he is taught 
that he is one of the great brotherhood of boys all the world 
over, and that the highest life is to fit himself to serve others. 
But the whole spirit of this boy chivalry is lost if it becomes 
tinged with militarism in any form, or if the boys are used in 
undesirable ways for advertisement purposes. The idea of 
attaching boys to the army manceuvres was unspeakably foolish. 
So, too, are the messages constantly being sent by generals and 
others to gatherings of scouts urging them to fit themselves for 
the defence of their country. This is not the message that boy- 
hood wants. The ideal to be held before him (though it is to 
be shown to him rather than preached) is to become healthy and 
vigorous in mind and body ; noble, reverent, and unselfish in 
character. If the movement is to be built on these greater lines 
the men who take charge of the patrols as scout masters must 
be men of the right type, who will bring reverence and dis- 
cipline to their work and who will keep the larger purpose in 
mind. They will seek to produce noble men, not because we 
have colonies, or rivals, or armies, but because it is good that 
the nation should consist of noble men. 

The writer doubts whether a head-quarters such as that 
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which has been founded to control the Boy Scout movement is 
adequate. It is also open to grave doubt whether a movement 
such as this should be run at all for its commercial value. This 
remark particularly applies to the publication of The Scout, a 
paper not widely different from the cheaper class of boys’ papers 
already so numerous. It is not satisfactory for workers in a 
great movement for boys to have to receive whatever 2 com- 
mercial firm thinks is the right kind of literature for the 
movement. It would be difficult to condemn too strongly the 
coupon competitions organized by The Scout to secure admission 
to the summer camp. No experienced worker amongst the 
young can support such methods, even though they are used to 
extend a good movement. 

The difficulties of the present position are great ; they will 
probably be best solved if local councils representing boys’ 
clubs, boys’ brigades, scout masters, and others interested in 
work amongst boys take the idea which General Baden-Powell 
suggested, and of which he offered them a free gift, and develop 
it in their own way. The new movement need not then clash 
with older institutions. It may well be that it will prove an 
invaluable extension of their work, for all institutions have a 
tendency to grow stale if they are too long sheltered from the 
inspiring influence of new ideas and new methods. 
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